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[ For tHe Weexiy Entertainer. J 
TALE OF THE RUBEZAILL. 
From the German. 


N a small inn, situate at the outlet of a valley among the Giant 
Mountains, a party of peasants were assembled. After having 
solaced their stomachs plentifully with meat and drink, they began 
teasing a young lad, who had taken his place modestly behind the 
stove, and who was to all appearance a travelling student, They 
had seen him shrink up with fear, when by chance the wonderful 
spirit of the mountain, called Rubezahl was mention:d; and in 
consequence of tieir observation of this terror at the name of the ap- 
parition, they made a pvint of telling as many stories on the subject 
as their recollections could furnish them with. As, however, the 
youth had turned away several times from this entertainment, one of 
the teasing party at last said—“ As you look my gentle, pale, young 
master, like a scholar, you ought to know how to extract something 
sensible and edifying out of all stories, and so of course one tale must 
be as agreeable to you as another.”—** Oh!” said the student, “ to 
your challenge, I shall not say nay ; Iam only apprehensive that 
our sentiments may not always exactly coincide ; and my disposition 
isvery timorous.” At this modest reply the peasants set up a horse- 
laugh : assured him, however, of being unmolested, and morcover, 
promised to pay his reckoning, provided he continued to elicit: some 
geod moral trom every tale they should tell of the said mountain 
apparition. ‘Thereupon, one of them began as follows :—= 
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“Once on a time, a person took a journey to the mountains for the 
extraordinary purpose of speaking to the Rabezahl, and obtaining 
from itits magical book, wherein he might read how to call up a 
storm, transform himself at pleasure, bewitch and cure cattle, and 
lucrative arts of the same sort,—At length, the Rubezahl, after mak- 
ing him dance along attendance, suffered himself to be found. He 
appeared sitting before a cave in the form of a diminutive gray 
haired old man, and presented the curious traveller with the book he 
was in quest of ; which, in atransport of joy, he received, and set 
out on his return, Next day, however, when he wished to prove the 
Rubezahl’s present, not one of the magic lessons remained which he 
thought, the day before, he had perceived on opening the book —more- 
over, the leaves were such Common green ones, as areto be met with on 
every tree, and nothing more written on them than the usual lines and 
fibres which nature is accustomed to insert.”——The peasants laughed 
at the impotence of the would—be magician and at last required from 
the student his moral—The latter, after a little thought, pronounced 
in a soft tone of voice the following verses :— 


** Let him who seeks to work a wonder, 

** On nature's works, in silence, ponder— 

* Her bills, aad vallies, groves, and brooks,— 
* And mark, what, else, she writes in bouks— 
* Books lie open to the wise, 

“ However closed to vulgar eyes, 

* He that a leaf can rightly scan, 

** From thence shall grow a proper man; 

* Who looks thereon,and looks in vain, 

** A bluchhead is, and will remain.” 


“ Sir, | suppose you mean to include us,” said the first story-teller 
striking his hand on the table. “ Ay, ay,” said his neighbour, 
* the gentleman means to banter us ; because, forswoth, we have 
never been able to read any thing on leaves, be means to insinnate 
that we are blockheads.” “ See now !” said the scholar, “ my ho- 
nored Gentlemen, how you directly seck 10 quarrel with me—alas! 
bad I but kept silence—but I relicd on the agreement you made with 
me.”— Thereupon the peasants remembered their promise, reassured 
the young man, and affirmed that their bargain should be duly per- 
tormed—alter which one of them began telling the following story : 

“ Now, my gentle young scholar, that we may have cur jest as 
well as other folks, I shall 1elate something of one of your cloth, Just 
such another youth as yourself was passing once over the mountains, 
with a rapier at his side, and a lyre in his hand—as he journeyed 
wlung be struck the lyre and sang to it with a merry voice many a 
light ditty made for his sweetheart”=—=* Ob ; he was a great deal bol- 
der than Lam,” said the timid guest.—* That’s what] menn”, said the 
peasant with alaugh. ‘ But as he proceeded what fell out? - one 
who had the air of a student like himself joined him,and beean run- 
ing on with all. Kinds of light discourse, and at last begged the ‘Joan 
vt his lyre, saying he would teach him a pretty song upon it. But 
he had no sconer obtained the ipstrument, than up he sprung with it 
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to the cop ofa high tree, quicker than a squirrel, so that the real 
student could scarcely believe his eyes. Ile there began singing and 
playing among the green branches above, at first sweet and lively 
songs, so that the student, as he looked up and hearkened, thought 
that he was listening to a nightingale; but the tune was soon 
changed—for the musician in the tree now sang filthy rhymes, 
which made the student request the return of his lyre, saying he had 
not lent it for such a hateful purpose. ‘Then the false harp player 
began singing impertinent and indecent things about the beloved of 
the vouth underneath—~upon which the young fellow, without delay, 
dvew forth his rapier, and called to the other to come dowh and 
measure swords with him for life and death-—when suddenly a 
ghastly face appeared between the branches, and the harp fell down 
with such a crash on the stony road, that the youth thought it was 
broken in a thousand pieces. ‘The dreadful look of the spectre and 
sume terrible words which he ustered, altogether threw the lad into 
a swoon. When he came to himself again ke found, however, his lyre 
whole, but he knew well that the Rubezahl had come over him; 
and took heed for the future how he went singing and travelling se 
lightly across the Giant Mountains.” “ So I should suppose ;” said 
another “twas a lesson for his whole lifelong,” “ For that very reason,” 
said a third “ Tcould almostthink that our guest behind the stove is 
that self same terrified traveller,ind from that day forth has always re- 
mained so pale and so timorous.” “ Are you really of thatopinion,” 
said the student, looking very thoughtfully ; “ but now my good gen- 
tleunen ’tis my duty to utter my edifying rhymes for the occasion:— 


“ Let him, whom God a lyre hath lent, 

« Praise him from whom the gift was sent ; 
* And not with idle sungs abuse 

“ What Heaven desizn’d tor nobler use. 
* Bat ifhe chance toerr tor once, 

“ For that he’s still no low-born dunce— 

« The lyre is not directly broken, 

* Te's fall was bat a warning token 

“ To mend his faults, nor was'e among 

“ Companions coarse his flowers of sung.” 


““ Upon my word,” cricd once of the peasants, if that isn’t 
intended for us ; I believe there’s nothing in the world that is not ; 
coarse companions indeed ! [ see by that what he means. Mr. Scholar, 
I tell y ou ence for all, you had better let your insinuations alone"— 
** Hey?” what’s the matter, said another, interposing “ stop a little, 
and we'll give him a quid to chew; if he has cunning we'll show him 
that we don’t want for iteither."°—The whole company, who were 
all along proceeding stoutly with their drinking, chimed in right 
pleasantly with these pacific expressions ; and as the student, more- 
over, remarked that the very moment before he had not been sparing 
of hisrhymes which, proved that either be did not consider them 
as coarse comp tions, er bis rhymes as * flowers ;” they expressed 
themselves satisfied, and determined that the jest should go on, 
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* with all my heart if you like,” said the student; and one of the 
company began relating as follows :— 

* Once on a time, a man of cousequence had conceived an enormous 
spite against another ; and was determined to write Lim a letter 
full of biter and terrible invectives; but somehow or other, the 
Rubezab! stuck in the pen of the letter writer, and exactly the 
opposite to that which he wished to writeal ways appeared on the paper; 
as, (or instance, instead of setting down ‘ thou art a perjured rascal, not 
fit to untic the shoes of a man of my worth,’ he writes ‘ ] am a_ per- 
jured rascal, not ft to untie the shoes of such a worthy man as you, 
&c,’ So, instead of the abusive letter intended, a very humble and 
wretched confession reached the hands of his enemy, and the writer 
became the general laughiag stock tor a long time after.” 

The peasants were mightily pleased with the story, and only 
wished thatsomebody would read them the said crazy letter, tor as to 
being able to read it themselves, twas cut of the qucstion—“ Listen 
to me gentlemen,” said the student, “ I’ve a proposal to make to 
you. ‘The moral this time will be but short for it consists only ia 
these few words :— 


«© Who seeks to wound his neighbours fame 
** Had better chase some other aim; 

«* Lest as he throws the dart, it lingers, 

“ And cuts perchance his proper fingers— 


“ But I am thinking of exhibiting to you a trick like that of the 
jetter, and without there being any necessity of reading at all—’Tis 
just as easy to produce confusion of speech as confusion of writing— 
should you like to have it my goud Sirs?!“ Ay, ay, only quick 
to work my good Mr. Scholar,” shouted the half drunken peasants, 
and the scholar proceeded accordingly.—He moved round in a circle 
and wrote with his finger before the mouth of cach guest, figured in 
the air, and then repeated the following extraordinary rhymes :— 


** The tongue and the cat are sly enow, 
“ Tf youlend me an ear I'll tell you how— 
“ For others they stretch out the crooked claw, 
** But make tor themselves the velvet paw ; 
* The tongue and the cat 
* They're rivals for that; 
* The one by its scratching 
“« The other by its chattering. 


“ The tongue and the cat tho’ are not sly enow, 
* For they make a strange blunder sometimes somehow, 
** They turn on themselves the crooked claw 
* And their neighbours smooth down with a velvet paw. 
** The tongue and eke the cat as well 
** Subject ure to powertul spell ; 
“* Now thy babbling, tongue, commence, 
* And speech begin with backward sense. 


The peasants found great satisfaction in seeing the scholar grow 
so bold and enteitaining, and thought to themselves, that as good 
liquor worked so well, it only remained to make the young man 
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thoroughly drunk to render their sport compleat. As the student 
had now seated Limself quietly on the bench by the stove, one of the 
peasants brought him a glass full of drink ; saying, “ now for it, 
now J must drink till J can’t stand,” “ otherwise we sban’t get on 
so swimmingly.” * Do just what yeu lke,” said the scholar quietly,, 
“ I say” said the peasant, in a bearish tone, * youshall do exactly 
what you like, and if { had the least thought of hindering ye, Sir, 
you may very likely chance to give me a wap on the knucales’— 
“ Hans !” bawled out the laughing peasants, ** why, what ure you. 
talking about man !’—And then one of them who had such an. 
opinion of his wisdom, that he had taken pains to convince the rest of. 
it, said very gravely, “ Come! let my wearthy neighbour Hans 
alone; what are you surprised about? to. be sure, if such a thing had 
happened to me, who am but a dull, stupid. tellow, there might be 
something in it, but Llans again, is too wise for that, as you should 
give him credit for’ —The peasants looked upon one anotber with 
astonishment ; at last one of them said, “ My lads, I believe we 
have wickedly bewitched the student in the most horrible manner.” 
“ So I thought from the very beginning,” bawled out a second, “ I 
mean to say the moment I for the first time saw us.”"—And then they 
all broke out into the most violent fury, roaring out, © It’s no use ; 
butthe student must beat us one against the other, till wehavyn’t awhole 
bone in our skins ; we have used him downright too bad,and we'll 
reward ourselves ior it.” ‘They heard well how they said the very 
contrary of what they had in their minds, and grew, therefore, so 
much the more savage,and prepared in stent rage to fall on the 
travelling scholar ; then suddenly, in their guest’s place, an cuor- 
mous horned owl, with shining eyes, sat before them ; and need there 
was of their brilliancy, for they cast the only light in the now darix 
room; all the other lights aaving beenextinguisbed by a whistling cure 
rent of air. The terrimed peasants now vied to hurry out of the door, 
but being able to find none, they kept turning round afd round, un. 
der the bitterest apprehensions, and calling out, im the most la- 
mentable tone ; “ weare conjurors, we are hobgoblins ; and the 
student must have thought of us from the beginning.” ‘The 
horned-owl, however, with a grating voice interrupted them, saying, 
“ Rest awhile, repose a little, my beloved chums ; here 1 sit quite 
still and am the same person I ever was ; did you never know then 
that the owl is the bird of Wisdom ? so that the student is a bird 
too, only a very merry bird; therefore 1 have not at all transformed 
myself, but truly my good Sirs, our room is changed, we are out of, 
our public house, and sunk down deep in the earth; do’nt be so 
fhightened my honoured masters,tor this is my Weasury, and I am the. 
Rubezakl ; the root is of gold, aud the rafters are diamouds ; bresk. 
through and take what you can get.” Fired with avarice ard 
urged on by fear, the peasants clambered on each others shoul- 
ders up the walls; and amongst the foremost the host of the inn; they , 
began breaking the ceiling with their knives and fists as well as they 
could,and at last, having loosencda board and got up tu the rool, they 
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worked away so lustily, that the stars and the sky were soon visible ; 
and now they thought of what the demon had told them about 
the valuable quality of the roof ; the host was nimble in breaking off 
some rafters and loading himself with them, taking at the same time 
as mnch straw as he was able to carry ; the rest worked on after him, 
spite and envy assisted their labors, for each wished to carry most 
treasure home. As now the morning began to break, they stood in 
the first rays of the sun, enormously loaded with rafters and straw, 
on the top of the quite uncovered pot-house ; what must have been 
their sensations of shame and vexation may be imagined ; especially 
as in this situation they became the subject of wonder and mocking 
enquirics of some early neighbouis, who were just then passing by ; 
the consequence of this adventure was, that mince Host and his 
guests from that time forward became much civiller, much less apt 
tovet drunk, and have never since been known to tease any stranger, 
and least of all a travelling student. 








THE NATURAL CHILD. 


—_—— late for dinner at a certain noble Lord’s, I had just 
time to make a kind of circular obeisance to the Countess, and 
to the company to whom I was known,—to receive a significant, but 
good-humoured look, with avery gentle shake of the head, from her 
Ladyship, as much to say, “ You have just saved your distance, fs 
usual, always late, but better late than never,”—to mect the super- 
cilious eye of Lord C—,to acknowledge the haughty bow of Lady 
Avanthier, the Nabob’s wife, whose smile is a sneer, and whose toss 
of the head, after the common inclination of urbarity, seems as if her 
stiff neck upbraided her for the smallest penchant of condescension, 
and her curled-up lip and saucy nose mocked the forced smile,which 
half,uncertain, would-be courtliness, had placed in their neighbour- 
hood. I had just time to receive the insincere pressure on my hand 
of the finger and thumb of a certain diplomatic character, so used to 
assumed importance and to pseudo amiability, that it seems to inform 
you that you may live on promise as long as you like, and consider 
that his protection even goes as fat as a lock and the imposition of 
hands—the weighing of two fingers, as it were, confidentially on your 
arm, the gently touching you on the back, w hich is the type of * de- 
pend upon me,” where reliance is out of the question, or an elevation 
of the eyebrows, as much as to say, “ I sce you ana don’t forget you,” 
finally, I was just long enough in the drawing room to see the first 
title proudly armed out of the room with a conscious look of self- 
satistaction, to behold the autumnal Howers ,in very high colour, cast 
a glance at the mirror as they passed by, and to join the Dit minorum 
gentiam of Baronets, M.P.’s, and private gentlemen, in chattering 
common place, as we descended the great stair case, whea I found 
myself placed by the side of a very lovely young woman, with a je we 
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sais quoi of interest and melancholy on ber countenance, which (to me) 
rather heightened her attractions. 

Her smile was grave, and, as it were, dubious ; her deportment 
timid, yet dignified, her voice more soothing than sprightly; and 
her dress rather neat than showy. Yet, asshe advanced in ber short 
table acquaintance with me, she gained ground considerably in the 
interest which she inspired. She was sensible, highly polished, and 
modest toa charm. Most of the company knew her. I was rather 
astonished, however, to perceive that she did not receive from the 
society that palm of preference which so much beauty and such 
finished manners claimed exclusively for her; for, when put in 
parallel with her titled and other female companions, who seemed for 
the most part to eye her with indifierence, she was like the fairest lily, 
the most balmy rose, or the freshest violet, planted in a corner, and 
surrounded by gaudy tulips, poppies, and ranunculuses, of forced 
production, and over blown. 

During dinner, she was accosted twice by the name of Emily ; 
and my Lord once gave her a half smileof good humour, in’ sending 
her, unasked, halfthe wing of a woodcock, with a look which said, 
“ I know you like this.” 

As I never heard her called any thing but Emily whilst at table, 
I took an opportunity, after the ladies had withdiawn,to ask Lord — 
what her family name was. ‘“ White,” replied his Lordship ; and 
he uttered the name as if it were a complete blank in the beau monde ; 
for it is not uncommon, when a man names his friends (if perchance, 
happily, he have any,) or his acquaintance, or guests, to mention a 
little proudly,—* a person of bigh public character,” significantly, 
— a beauty or an heiress,” rapturously,—and “ a commoner, or « 
fair incugnito in high life,” explanatorily, stating, “ a good family, a 
good fortune, a person of talent, or of (what is more prized in a draw- 
ing room) good expectancies.” 

My Lord named Miss White with bluff simplicity, making as little 
of the monosyilable as possible, as if it scarcely merited a place in 
his narration. “ She is well named,” said I, “ for she is as fair as the 
unsullied snow ; her beauty needs no high colouring of praise, as it 
speaks for itself; her eyes nced no comment, since nature’s letter ot 
recommendation is there written in fine impressive character.” 

Two or three insipids smiled mawkishly and unnaturally..My Lord 
observed, * She’s a. nice girl,” and then diverted the subject. The 
diplomatist found out that she wanted usage du monde, which proved 
his want of judgment; and the Nabob thought her too light, not in 
conduct, but in purse, to merit any more than, “ She’s very tair, but 
too cold and grave.” This he could not say of tis broad passion 
flower of a wile. 

My interest increased with the neglect of metitin my companions ; 
and | attached myself to her company as much as possible, when we 
returned to the ladies. I now had recourse to a rusede guerre, in 
order to learn something of her history; wad, placing myself aext to 
her in the music room, I observed, “ ‘That I once knew a Colonci 
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White, that he was my particular friend abroad, and that I discovered 
a likeness.” To this she answered, that she had not the honour to 
know any one of the name. I was foolish enough to come back to 
the charge, and to mention Lord B— and a Baronet White, when a 
suffusion of deeper rose colour spread o’er ber check, and she informed 
me that she did not know her parents, but had been educated by her 
patron, Lord——. 

My heart smote me for the flush which I had occasioned ; I made 
lame retreat upon “ Whata loss her parents must have had, in 
being deprived of the pride of owning so perfect a creature ;” and I 
was mute nearly. the rest of the evening. 

I, however, took an opportunity. of inquiring about her, of our 
Diplomate, who, assuming(which he generally does) mystery and im- 
portance where none was required, asked me if { never saw any one 
like her in the House of Peers? [ immediately recollected the 
Countess’s brother. Emily was his very image ! 

The bloated Nabob afterwards informed me, with ashryg of pity, 
that she was that Nobleman’s natural child, that his Lofdship had 
made a rich match, and had left her to the patronage of his. sister, 
that our host tiought it best to allow her to livein the family, being 
her guardian, dnd that she had a miserable two thousand pounds to 
her fortune, and was wholly unknown to her father, who had deserted 
her mother many years, and hada very jealous wife, who completely 
deagooned him. 

“ Tant mievz,” replied I, “ he deserves notonly to be dragooned 
by his wife, and tocome under the lash of general censure, but te be 
shot for desertion, both of the mother andofthe child. How, many 
a lovely plant perishes in the shade, is cast from the parent: stem, 
trampled underthe feetof pride, and withers beneath the cold blast. 
of neglect, which bloomed io promise, and might have flourished, an 
honour aud an ornament to the hand that fostered and reared it! 
How many pining protegees we see in noble familics, sui disant 
foundlings, or orpbans, whose vicious and unfeeling parents live but 
to disgrace and to disown them! How many a beauteous creature 
comes toruin, wholly unprotected, or educated in elegance, and 
scantily provided for, by the hand of unfecling avarice, or of , selfish 
extravagance ! Whilstall the pomp of heraldry emblazons the panels 
of vice’s triumphant car with ducal mantels and coronets, proclaiming 
royul bastardy, and trumpeting, kingly crimes! and whilst. the 
swarthy or piebald progeny of Eastern plunderers gild over their low 
origin, and pass like bank tokens for sterling ore ! 

What a shameful contrast! Is it not cowardly to fix disgrace 
upon the innocent offspring of a parent’s guilt? Why should these 
biusiing, neglected unfortunates, want a father and a name? Are 
not many of them like accusing evidence at heaven’s high chancery 
against the unnatural authors of their existence? Why are se tew. 
restitutions made ior seduction? Why so many marriages of Interest, 
which cut off from innocenes all hopes of possersing a father ? 

Lieecause the base voleptoary ig a.stranger io humanity ; brutal 
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passion knows no softer, tenderer tics ; and thus his very stamp and 
image (fur such most often, and for obviously wise purposes—living 
reproaches or additional claims on the heart, uatural children are) is 
allowed to be consigned to servitude, or to infamy, whilst such a 
monster lolls in his chariot, feasts on every luxury, and pillows upon 
down. That shame and remorse may scize all such, is the denun- 
ciation of 


Tue Hermit in Lonpon. 
————— ° 


Character and manners which prevail in the Republican 
part of St. Domingo drawn from recent Observation. 


IIERE is scarcely an inhabitable region in any portion of the 
globe, in which such striking contrasts are conspicuous, #6 
the inanners which prevail in the West Indies exhibit. The dominion 
which is exercised by the Whites over the enslaved Negrors, inevery 
island, is too well known to require an itlustration, either from fact 
orcomment. Butin the island of Hispaniola, now denominated 
Hayti, io which the Blacks have obtained the ascendancy, the order 
of things stands reversed. 

In this island, so jealous are the swarthy inhabitants of those rights 
which they have acquired, that every white man is viewed with sus- 
picion ; and to prevent his gaining any degree of superiority, he is 
placed under a variety of disabilities by the laws which have been 
established. White men may reside on the island; but they are 
expressly forbidden to purchase land, or even to inherit any such 
permanent property, in what manner soever it might have been 
acquited. A white merchant may import cargoes, and ship them 
off to other islands, but the produce of the country is placed under an 
interdiction, and secured from his anhallowed touch. He may pro- 
cure a livelihood by his labour ; but the merchandise which he is 
permitted to import, he dares not sell asa retailer. He is viewed as 
a being who is degraded from his forfeited rank in society ; and the 
descendants of his father’s slaves exact from him that homage, which 
his progenitors once extorted from their ancestors. To a malatto 
or negro, whether male or female, who has acquired wealth aid 
respectability, he is expected to pull off his hat, when he mects 
either in the streets ; and, to avoid disagreeable consequences, be 
reluctantly submits to this ordeal of humiliation. 

A white geatleman, not long since, happening, in Port-au-Prince, 
to puss near a place in which ablack officer was swinging in his 
hammock, on omitting to perform the cetemony, was reminded of 
his duty in a surly tone, mixed with a degree of irony, which added 
to the degradation. ‘“ Go d morning, Sir,” said the black officer. “ 1 
say, Good morning, Sir, What! had you forgotten ?” The negligent 
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white man took the hint, and returned to do the mortifying penance, 
The black ladies are particularly alive to these punetilios, and 
consider themselves insulted when the etiquette of homage is not 
paid. They rarely omit to remind the sons of their oppressors of 
their new duties ; and express themselves in the language of indignity 
which, however unpleasant to hear, must not be resented. The 
principal object which they seem to have in view, in suffering white 
men to reside among them, is, on account of their superior attain- 
ments in the arts, which they find it necessary to cultivate. But, 
on all occasions, they are taught to know their station; and little 
doubt can beentertained, that when their services are no longer 
required, their presence will be dispensed with altogether. 

Of the state of their morals, it will be almost unnecessary to make 
any thing like a comparative estimate, until a previous question is 
decided ; namely, whether or not they have any? Aimong the lower 
orders, the intercourse between the sexes is almost promiscuous. 
Not one, scarcely, out of a hundred, knows any thing about marriage. 
For a man to have as many women as he can procure, is tolerated by 
law, and sanctioned by established custom. To these he may adhere 
it he thinks proper; but should he spend his time with others, he has 
little consciousness of turpitude, and knows nothing of responsibility. 
Among these domestic hordes, quarrels frequently happen; and 
when they occur, the man takes his departure with indifference, 
Jeaving the women and children to load his memory with reproaches, 
and to provide for their own support. 

But, notwithstanding these melancholy instances, no provision is 
made by law for the maintenance of the poor; and this furnishes a 
reason why legislative author-ty has never interposed in these de- 
partments of domestic life. Residing in a climate which seems con. 
genial to demi nakedness, they view clothing as an article of sub- 
ordinate consideration ; and while they can procure plantains anda 
little fish, they feel but little sclicitude for other food. In this state 
of indoient tranquillity, and moral depravity, bearing a striking re- 
semblance to that of the aboriginal imhabitants, many thousands 
spend their days, with but few anticipations either for time or 
eternity. 

Among the higher orders, vice has not resigned its dominion, 
Polygamy is not considered as dishonourable ; and other modes of 
life are scarcely branded with the name of scnsuality. The inter- 
course, however, is less promiscuous than among the inferior classes ; 
and marriage is a term that exists in something more than the mere 
name. 

The island at large is exceedingly populous, notwithstanding 
disease is prevalent, and human life consumes with great rapidity. 
‘To the constitutions of Europeans, the climate is not congenil, unless 
they live with much temperance. ‘Lhe soil is rich, almost beyond 
example ; and possesses capabilities of being rendered productive in 
abundance, of every article of West India produce. But a consi- 
derable portion of its lands is now destitute of cultivation. ‘Their 
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sugar has much degenerated in quality : and few efforts are made to 
recover its former honours. The principal article which they export 
is cofiee. Theinhabitants manifest a disposition to crowd into the 
towns, preferring the vices of their streets, to the innocent simplicities 
of a country life. ‘To preventthe pernicious consequences of this 
mode of conduct, some legislative regulations have been recently 
adopted, which seem to promise many advantages: but time alone 
can mark the result with certainty. 

In almost every part under the government of Boyer, the French 
language is spoken ; and in most places, French customs and man 
ners, air and action, prevail. In the maritime towns, the English 
language, however, is partially understood. This has been introduced 
by the vessels which trade from this country and America. Those 
who deal with these traders, find it necessary to understand their 
tongue ; but beyond the necessities of commercial intercourse, it is 
but little known. 

With the state of morals, of which we have spoken, we may 
connect the principles which seem to prevail. Among the higher 
orders, the mask of Catholic parade conceals the carease and the 
soul of Infidelity. They view religion asa political regulation, and 
es timate its value on the ground of expediency. They seem to have 
no particular predilection to any one system, in preference to another 
any furtherthan the political interests of the state can be secured 
by it. Hence they conceive the Catholic to be as well as any other. 
Whether itbe congenial to the word of God, or hastile to it, is rarely 
with them a point of inquiry; as they view both with the most 
perfect indifference, in relation to moral duty, and their connexion 
with a hereafter. 

In thelower ranks of society, it is nots9 easy to determine, whether 
infidelity prevails ornot. Thousandsamong them never yet thought 
whether Christianity were true or false. But this ignorance generates 
superstition, in almost every form. With the whole family of good 
and bad luck,— with bugbear, omen, and presage,—they seem well 
acquainted ; and although the general mass have no fear of God 
before their eyes, they have their imaginary terrors and their hopes. 

Amidst this general delinquency of character, one thing, however 
is singularly remarkable. In adverting to the disadvantageous 
struggle between themselves and the French, during that eventful 
conflict which terminated in their independence, they uniformly 
ascribe their deliverance tothe interposition of God. In arms, in 
military discipline, and in knowledge, they seem deeply sensible, 
that they were vastly inferior to their vanquished oppressors ; and 
although they far exceeded them in point of number, they never 
consider this circumstance as the primary cause of their triumph, 
Some among them had been trained to arms, and had made themselves 
acquainted with European discipline ; but with the untrained hordes 
that collected together,and rallicd round the standard of independenc , 
stakes, pitchforks, clubs, and bludgeons, were among the implements 
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of destruction. Of all these, they readily acknowledge the inefliciency. 
They view the pestilence which destroyed their enemies, as their 
greatest friend; and speak of it as an instrument in. the hand of 
Omnipotence, appointed to seize their invaders when they landed, 
and to conduct them through the hospital to the grave. 

Between the territories of Boyer, and those of Christophe, there is 
no communication. Oneach side jealousies prevail ; and an armed 
neutrality, bordering on fierceness, and nursing the spirit of deter- 
mined warfare, characterize heth parties. As enemies to the French, 
and to every nation that would presume to invade their dominions, 
their interests are mutual ; and, probably, an expedition from Europe, 
that should menance their liberties, would destroy their domestic 
animosities ; and ultimately reader them essential service, by giving 
unity fo their designs, and concentration to their power, At present, 
however, thev appear htke rival nations, ready to contend for exclusive 
empire, which can only be established on the annihilation of the 
vanquished. 

Of the various events which teke place in the dominions of each 
other, they knew, so little, that their intelligence is frequently re- 
ceived through the medium of America; and, in many instances, 
they obtain from the nations of Europe, their knowledge of transac- 
tions which occur in the neighbouring districts. Should this 
portentous s pirit unbappily generate an actual war, France will not 
be inattentive to the evntest. She will wait for @ season, till they 
have wasted their blood, and drained their resources, in these con- 
flicts of domestic ambition; she will then seize the inauspicious 
moment, throw her legions on their shores, and, unless the elements 
again conspire to provect their liberties, will reduce them to the 
dominion of the cowskin, under which the backs of their fathers 
smarted. Of these consequences. many belonging to each party are 
not insensible; but, amidst the storms of ambition, their voiees are 
but indistiuctly heard. With existing facts, we bave some acquaint- 
ance ; but those distant issues, which lie buried in futurity, nothing 
but the lapse of time cau develope. 








Interesting Account of the Prison of St Lazare. 
From the Gazette de France. 


IKE my predecessor, whom I should have no objection to re- 
4 sembie in other respects, I often trust to chance forthe subject 
of my weekly articles ; and it was chance that led me last Friday 
to the Faubourg St. Denis, and suggested the idea of setting up my 
observatory in St. Lazare. 
The Parisians, who have in general but little curiosity, are well 
acquainted with the public walks and environs of Paris; but | 
should not wonder if most of them were strangers even to the nam: 
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of that edifice, which was originally a convent, and efterwards be- 


came a prison. } 

In those times, when suspicion held the place of guilt, when ae- 
cusation was equivalent to condemnation, a barberous cautini 
excluded humanity frem the interior of the prison, whither charity 
could not penetrate but under the anepices of religion. ‘There 
innocence, which sometimes trembled at the aspect of Justice, 
languished without support, without consolation ; their guilt! was 
abandoned to itself; the torment of solitede drove the soul ef the 
culprit to despair, and closed his heart against repentanee. An 
order long expected and vainly solicited added nothing to the horror 
of the situation of the guilty, and did not restere the innocent to 
their families till they had been made to atone by a long Sad dreary 
captivity for the crimes which they had net committed. In Portugal, 
prisoners are frequently confined several years without being 
examined, and it sometimes happened that the conviet doomed to die 
has to wait six years for the execution of his sentence. 

Enlightened Legislatures wisely consider that no person is safe 
from the dangers of calumny and the misfortune of prejudiee, and 
who, accordingly, would fain regard all accused persous as innocent, 
have abolished the abuse of preliminary pusishments. Alwrwards, 
extending their philanthropy to the unfortunate convicts, they in- 
troduced inte their dungeons Industry and Hope, those two divini- 
ties that uphold, consele, and enable the wretches to endure the bor. 
rers of the present, by creating resources for the future. On such 
principles the house of St, Lazare is eonducted, 

A man whose sole employment is to openand shat the gate by 
which you enter, and who performs his duty with all the impassabi- 
lity that it requires, directed me to the apartmaat of the keeper who 
was going his round. An assistant had the kinduess to accompany 
me to the dormitory which he was just then inepeeting. From the 
silence which prevails in all this part of the building it would never 
be expected to ba iahabited by 100 females, who have been plunged 
into guilt by vicious habits and the violence of the passions, and who 
are expiaung by longer or shorter duration, the faults of a bad edu. 
cation, or the inevitable consequences of idleness and debauchery 

1 found im the keeper of St, Lazare that politeness which I have 
so often wished for in persons of distinguished rank, This proves 
that nothing can spoil a good disposition, and that M. Bee— is not 
affected by the atmosphere of guilt which sarrounds him. 

Howard bas beswwed high encomiums on the prisons of Holland. 
I have no doubt that they deserve the praise which he gives them ; but 
we can scarecly believe that they can sustain a comparison with the 
manner ip which those of Paris are managed. While remarking the 
order and cleaniiness which prevailed at St. Lazare, the mildness of 
the masters, the activity and cheerfulness of the workwomen, and the 
care that is taken of thei, | have often been on the point of forgetiing 
that I was in & prison. 

Thett is tke mest common crime of these unfortunate females, 
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whose wretchedness sometimes affords them an excuse; and cer- 
tainly it was a most philanthropic idea to turn the punishment. of 
guilt to the advantage of the convict. These creatures, whose mis- 
conduct has for some time excluded them from Society, will one day 
turn to it in possession of a trade, which they have learned, and sav- 
ings which they have accumulated ; for one third of the amount 
produced by their work belungs to the establishment, one third is 
paid to them immediately, and the other third is reserved to be paid 
them at the time of their liberation. E 

A countrywoman was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. When 
she came to St. Lazare she knew nothing ; one of the makersofshawls 
amused herself with instructing her: in a short time the scholar 
excelled her mistress ; she took a liking to the employment, deprived 
herself of her recreations, to encrease her earnings, and at the ex- 
piration of her time carried away with her the sum of 1,923 francs, 
which enabled her te settle in this country, where her good conduct 
gained her universal esteem. Such was the account given me by the 
keeper, who assured me that this poor girl had never ceased to 
edify him by her contrition, and that, since her departure, she had 
seized every opportunity to testify her gratitude for the kindoess 
which he conceived himself authorised to shew her. 

As he was relating this anecdote, an attendant came to inform 
him that a woman who was in the dungeon had attempted to hang 
herself, but that the inspector, having some suspicion of her intention, 
had disappointed her of the pleasure. ‘ So,” said the keeper, smil- 
ing; “ they are not here to do what they please.” We redoubled 
our speed, and reached what the attendant so disdainfuliy termed 
the dungeon. Figure to yourself a very spacious room, lighted by 
a window five feet wide, which looks into one of the courts of the 
edifice. There, extended on two trusses of straw, and so fast 
asleep that she did not hear us, lay the woman who buta quarter of 
an hour before had attempted to kill herself to regain her liberty. 

The work-shops for the manufacture of shawls, sorting wool, 
embroidery, sewing, and knitting, were all in activity when I went 
through them. On surveying the workwomen I was struck with 
the beauty of some of them. We are accustomed to form such a 
hideous image of guilt, that we have the greatest difficulty in the 
world to discern the traces of it in a handsome face. In the sewing 
room i remarked a young woman whose uncommon charms, and 
mild and pleasing physiognomy derived, I may say, additional lustre. 
from the singularity of her costume: her hair was concealed by a 
linen cap. As soon as she perceived us, she turned away as if to 
hide her face. The delicacy and whiteness of ber hand proved that 
she was not accustomed to work; I fancied fora moment that this 
was the person whom a jury acquitted of the crime of poisoning 
charged against her husband, whom she had the grief to lose during 
the proceedings ; but M. B soon undeceived me. ‘The widow 
in question escaped four years ago, as he told me, and it is even 
reported that she is married again. ‘This information made me 
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shudder involuntary, and | approached nearer to the handsome 
prisoner. Her obstinacy in hiding her face piqued my curiosity. 
‘The keeper called her by her name; it was not. known to me, but 
no sooner did she tucn her eyes towatds us than I knew her to be a 
young woman who had nearly run over me last winter when driving 
the curricle of Lord K—-~. 

At that time, she lived on terms of close friendship with that young 
nobleman; jewels and diamonds glistened in her dress, numerous 
servants were at her command, and were scarcely sufficient for the 
multuplicity of her caprices ; a splendid equipage conveyed her to 
all the theatres ; the people crowded to see her as she passed, and 
the numerous friends of his Lordship solicited the favour of diver- 
sifying her pleasures. What reflections did this change suggest! Too 
eager to establish a community of property between herself and her 
protector, Madémoisclle Elise, so the keeper called her, was sen- 
tenced to a seclusion of five years, which she endured with a resig- 
nation approaching to indifference. She wasnot the only handsome 
woman whom, to my astonishment, I found there. 

Part of the prisoners were taking their recreation in the court 
yard: they formed country dances, and manifested a noisy gaicty, an 
imunoderatate mirth. A mason who was repairing # wall, and 
keeping chorus with them, lost his balance, fell, and dislocated a 
shoulder. A piercing sbrick rung through the whole building ; their 
sports and labours were suspended ; every: body ran to assist the 
poor fellow ; one raised him up, a second supported him, and others 
lifted him up and carried him to the infirmary. ‘Thesurgeon, whom 
one of the women was sent for, bled him, and declared that nis hurt, 
though not dangerous, would prevent him from working for several 
days. At that moment one of the most alert, snatching up the pour 
fellow’s hat, went round, soliciting the pity of her companions, and 
in a quarter of an hour returned with the amount of her collection 
for the poor mason, which was 77 fr. 30 c. Would as much have 
been done for him elsewhere? 

In traversing the corridore we remarked among the ccncourse of 
prisoners an elderly man, listening to their solicitations: with that 
kindness which is so soothing to the unfortunate; he consoled those 
to whom he was obliged to give a denial, and undefttook to plead the 
cause of others before the proper authority. He informed one of 
them that she was to be liberated the week following. “Ob !” saul 
she, dancing about, “ I was sure it would be so ; I read it in the card 
this morning.” ‘This mania for diving into futurity, constitutes an 
essential part of the amusements of the prisoners.—They conducted 
back the man who had been speaking to them, and whom they loaded 
with blessings. I saw him several times put his hand inty his pocket 
and draw it out again tu the great satisfaction of some who were more 
urgent in their entreaties than the others. It seems that he did not 
conline hunself merely to good advice. The keeper informed me 
that th:s gentleman was the Inspector-General ef Prisons, and ft 
heard those who had surrounded him exclaimn—* May God long 
preserve him to us !” 
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As we returned, the sound of a piano forte struck my ear ; T ima- 
gined that I must be mistaken, and stopped. The sound of the in- 
stfument oppressed my heart. It bespoke a polished education in 
the possessor—and education had not been sufficient to guard her 
from that fatality which leads to gailt. A sonorous voice soon 
mingled its tones with those of the instrument. From the touch and 
voice, I fancied that it was a mother accompanying her daughter. I 
made this observation to the keeper, who confirmed my conjecture 
whd replied, that these two ladies had beenin the house several years ; 
that, unable toendure the loss of their fortune, they had endeavoured 
by unlawful means to tecover part of it from the person into whose 
hands it had passed ; that being discovered, they were apprehended 
at the very moment when they were about to put their plans in 
execution. “ True,” said J ; “ I recollect the circumstance, ‘and I 
remember too that at the time many people regretted the rather too 
gteat precipitation of the proceedings.” 

Au instant afterwards the young woman made her appearance. I 
did not venture to look at het, lest | should afflict her. As I was 
walking away sho approached the keeper, and in a voice, the emotion 
uf which was heightened by pleasurc, she thanked the old man for a 
small service he had rendered to her mother. I was obliged tohim 
for this attention ; there is virtue in filial picty which atones for 
Mahy faults. 

“ I am eorry that you did not come yesterday,” said M. de Bo— 
to tne, “ for you would have witnessed the lessons of our worthy 
ccclesiastic, M. de Ve, His pious geal and indulgent charity 
have recalled t virtae many young prisoners who had been led 
astray by the atluremonts of pleasure and the force of example. 
Some of them, instructed by his cate, intend to recvive the sacrament 
for the first time, next Sunday.” 

I regretted, as well us M. Be=, that] had come aday too late, 
and ptepared to take leave of him. However, before { went away, I 
witnessed the entrance and departure of two prisoners. The tears 
ofthe one, the cheerfulness of the other ; the dejection of her who 
came in, the burlesque consolations of the one who was going away, 
ati who insisied that the house was too good for her not tw return 
thither ; the interest wich the prisoners manifested for their wew 
companion, whom they loaded with questions ; the little contribution 
of wine, sugar, and suuff, which they levied upon all for the putpose 
of offering to her ; the ridiculously important commissions with 
which they ovetwhelined her who was leaving them, and to whom 
they did not forget to say, “ Au revoir !"—-This mixtute of kindness 
and thoughtlessness, this oblivion of their awh misfortunes and con- 
cern for those of another, formed altogether a petpeiual movement, 
an ofiginal conttast, of which it would be dilficuls te form any 
idea, 
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SINGULAR OPINION OF DR. B. FRANKLIN. 


TENMUF rich do not work for one ancther.. Their habitations, fur- 
niture, clothing, carriages, food, ornaments, and every thing, in 
short, that they or their families use and consume, is the work or 
produce of the labouring poor, who are and must be continually paid 
for their labour in producing the same. In these payments the 
revenues of private estates are expended, for most people live up to 
their incomes. In clothing and provision for troops, in arms, ammuni- 
tion, ships, tents, carriages, &c. &c. every particular the produce ef 
labour, much of the public revenue is expended. The pay of officers 
civil and military, and of the private soldiers and sailors, requires 
the rest ; and they spend that also in paying for what is produced 
by the labouring poor. I allow that some estates may increase by 
the owners spending less than their income ; but. then I conceive. 
that other estates do, at the same time, diminish by the owners 
spending more than their income, so that when the enriched want to 
buy more land, they easily find lands in the hands of the impoverished 
whose necessities oblige them to sell ; and thus this diilerence. is 
equalled. I allow also that part of the expense of the tich is ia 
forcign produce or manufactures, for producing which the labouring 
poor of other nations must be paid, but when I say we must first 
pay our own labouring poor for an equal quantity of our manufactures 
or produce, to exchange for those foreign production,or we must pay 
for them in money, which money not being the. natural produce of 
our country, must first be purchased from abroad, by sending out 
its value in the produce or manufactures of this country, for which 
manufactures our labouring poor are to be paid.. Aud indeed if we 
did not export more than we import, we could have no money at all. 
I allow, farther, that there are middle men who make a profit, and 
even get estates by purchasing the labour of the poor, and selling it 
at advanced prices to the rich ; but then they cannot enjoy that 
profit or the incomes of estates, but by spending them in employing 
and paying our labouring poor in some shape or other for the pro- 
ducts of industry. Fen beggars, pensioners, hospitals, and all that 
are supported by charity, spend their incomes in the same manner. 
So that finally, our labouring poor receive annually the whole of t 
clear revenues of the nation, and from us they can have no more.’ 





BON MOT. 


N R. CURRAN, the celebrated Ivish Advocate, was walking one 
day witha friend who was extremely punctilious in bis con- 

versation, hearing a person near him, say curosity for curiosity, he 

exclaimed * how that man murders the English language!” * Nat 

so bad, (replied Curran) he has only knocked an I out.” 

Vor. 59. 30 
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Answer, by John Harinoll, of Plymouth, to W. Isaac's Charade, inserted Jnly 27. 


WHEN England’s poor bend down with age and grief, 
May they within an ALMS HOUSE find relief. 








Answer, by Ann, t the Charade, by one of Castle Cary, insertrd January 25. 


OUR instrument of celebrated fame 
Is SMOKE JACK, Sir, and you will own the same. 


We have received similar answers from J. Parris, of Axmipster, J. Hart- 
noll and J. Rapson of Plymouth, J. Newland of Blackauton Academy, and 
J. Beedell of Ottery. 





Answer, by One of Castle Cary, ta Eugenio’s Rebus, inserted February 22. 


ET PITY move the Christian breast 
To extend the band to deep distress, 


We have received similar answers from Ann, T. Dowding, West Stower, 
J. Parris of Axminster, J. Newlandof Blackauton, J. Dyke of Sutton, John 
Hartooll of Plymouth, W. Forsey of Allington, J. Tucker of Cornwortby> 
and T. U. of Crewkerne. 





ANAGRAM.—BY J. W. ANGEAR, OF DOCK. 


WH Leo roars iu great affright, 

My whole doth then appear in sight : 
But when transposed we all agree 

That it belongs to you and me. 


— 
CHARADE.—BY AUGUSTA. 


Asan: gents. transpose, and you 
My first will quickly bring to view ; 
Then search the globe until you find 
What power divive alone can bind: 

The parts unite, and you'll see here 

A mame to every Briton dear. 


—_————. 
CHARADE.—BY J. PARRIS, OF AXMINSTER. 


EE io my first the ladies gay 
For pleasure take a ride ; 

A coveriag you will next display, 

My second to decide. 
Reflect, ye sons of wealth and power, 

Who time in luxury pass, 
Prepare for that decisive hour 
When you will be my last ° 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. MONTGOMERY’S NEW POEM CALLED 


“* GREENLAND.” 


AR off, amid the placid sunshine, glow 
Mountains with hearts of fire and crests of snow, 
Whose blackened slopes with deep rayiues entrenched, 
Their thunders silenced, and their lightnings quenched, 
Still the slow heat of spent eruptions breathe, 
While embryo earthquakes sweil their wombs beneatit. 


Hark! from yon cauldron cave, the battle sound 
Of fire and water warring under ground ; 
Racked on the wheels of ap ebullient tide, 

Here might some spirit, fallen from bliss, abide 
Such fitfal wailiugs of inteuse despair, 

Such emanating splendours fill the air. 

He comes, he comes ; the infuriate Geyser springs 
Up to the firmament on vapoury wings ; 

With breathless awe the mounting glory view; 
White whirling clouds his steep ascent pursue. 
But lo! a glimpse; refulgent to the gale, 

He starts all naked through his riven veil ; 

A fountain column, terrible and bright 

A living, breathing, moving form of light: 

From central earth to heaven's meridian throne, 
The mighty apparition towers aloue, 

Rising, as though for ever he could rise, 

Storm, and resume his palace in the skies. 

All foam, and turbulence, and wrath below ; 
Around him beams the reconciling bow ; 

Signal of peace,whose radiant girdic binds, 
(Till nature’s doom, the waters and tue winds;) 
While mist and spray, condensed to sudden dews, 
The air illamine with celestial bnes, 

As if the bounteous sup were raiviog down 

‘The richest gems of bis imperial crown. 

In vain the spirit wrestles to break free, 

Foot bound to fathomless captivity ; 

A power unseen, by sympathetic spell 

For ever working, to his fliaty cell 

Recalls him from the ramparts of the spheres ; 
He yields, collapses, lessens, disappears ; 
Darkness receives him in her vague abyss, 
Around whose verge light troth and bubbles hiss, 
While the low murmurs of the reflueut tide 

Far into subterranean sileace glide, 

The eye still gazing down the dread profound, 
When the bent ear hath wholly lost the sound. 
But is he slain and sephulchered? Again 

Ihe deathless giant sallies from his den, 

Scales with recruited strength the ethereal walls, 
Struggles afresh for liberty —and falls. 
Yes, and for liberty the fight renewed, 
By day, by night, undaunted, unsubdued, 
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He shall maintain, till Iceland’s solid base 
Fail, and the mountains vanish from its face. 


GREENLAND MISSIONARY SHIP. 


The moon is watching in the sky; the stars 
Are swiftly wheeling on their golden cars; 
Ocean, outstretcht with infinite expanse, 
Serenely slumbers in a glorious trance ; 

The tide, o’er which no troubling spirits breathe, 
Reflects a cloudless firmament beneath; 

Where, poised asin the centre of a sphere, 

A ship above and sbip below appear; 

A double image, pictured on the deep, 

The vessel o’er its shadow seems to sleep; 

Yet, like the host of beaven, that never rest, 
The evanescent motion to the west, 

The pageant glides through loneliness and night, 
And leaves behind a rippling wake of light. 


What are thine hopes, humanity? thy fears? 
Poor voyager, upon this flood of years, 
Whose tide, unturning, hurries to the sea 
OF dark unsearchable eternity, 
The fregile skifts, in which thy children sail 
A day, an hour, a moment, with the gale, 
‘Then vanish; gone like eagles on the wiad, 
Or fish in waves, that yield and close behind 
"thine hopes—lost anchors buried in the deep, 
That rust, throngh storm and calm, in iron sleep ; 
Whose cables, loose aloft, and fixed Lelow, 
Rot with the sea weed, floating to and fro! 
‘Thy fears—are wrecks that strew the fatal surge, 
Whose whirlpools swallow, or whose currents urge 
Adventurous barks on rocks, that lurk at rest, 
Where the blue halcyon builds her foam light nest, 
Or strand them on illumined shoals, that gleam 
Like drifted gold in summer’s cloudless beam. 
‘Thus would thy race, beneath their parent’s eye, 
Live without knowledge, without prospect die. 


3ut when religion bids her spirits breathe, 
And opens bliss above and woe beneath; 
When God reveals his march through nature's night, 
His steps are beauty, and his presence hght— 
His voice is life: the dead in conscience start ; 
"They feel a new creation in the heart. 
Ah! then, humanity, thy hopes, thy fears, 
How changed, how wondrous! 


For the Wrekxiy ENTERTAINER 


WRITTEN ON THE LAST PAGE OF JUNIUS’S LETTERS. 


F strength, if wit, if elegance refined, 
Io words, can yield a pleasure to thy mind, 
Read Junivs, friend! in him you'll find a soul 
No gold could bribe, no venal power controul: 
One always zealous in the people's cause, 
Who loved this isle, and could defend its laws, 











